THE HIGHWAY OF NATIONS

returned all the smiles upon all the faces, and left like the
wind.

The first village was Qasr-i-Shirin, ancient ruins
presiding over nothing more than rambling mud hovels.
The old castle was named by King Khosroe after his
lovely queen. An archway, jagged and broken, crowned
a rubble of smashed bricks, mute testimony to the ecstasy
of Shirin sighing for the lowly Ferhad, her young lover, or
anointing herself for her royal master. We sailed gaily
through the village until we decided to fill up with petrol.
A mistake. The inevitable policeman arrived, our second
brush with officialdom, and that within about twenty
minutes. The word police seemed synonymous with
trouble.

Next door to the petrol shop (nothing so modern as
garage or pump) was the police station, a mere hole in
the wall, furnished with a rude table and a couple of
benches. An ink-pot, some dirty paper, and a scruffy pen
adorned the table, behind which sat a thin Iranian (we
hardly ever saw a fat one) clad in field-blue uniform, one
leg of his breeches reaching to his ankle, the other crushed
into a dirty and faded blue puttee. Beside him stood two
other outward and visible signs of the inward forces of law
and order, gods divine in their right,, powers in the land
over which they held petty sway.

One of our drivers, Ferdinand, spoke Persian. The
passports were in demand for the third time within an
hour, and there were over two thousand miles ahead of us.
Unfortunately we forgot to wave the magic letter. The
omission was nearly fatal. Just as we thought all was set
fair for the rest of the journey, Ferdinand translated a
message that two of us must go to the hospital.

"Why?" we asked. "You have our vaccination certifi-
cates. The passports are in order."

"Two must go to the hospital."

A bland far-away look, faint link with Mongol ancestry,
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